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AMEfttCAjf ART ;/OUtlNAt. 



LOUIS CLAPISSON. 

Few artists ever led a life more agitated, more 
laborious, or more full of incident than the 
ftbove.named, 

Ciapissoii (Antonin-Louis) was born at Naples, 
on the] 5th September, 1808, of French parents, 
\Vljo wei'a then in tlie service of the king, Joa- 
bhirt Mnrnt, but wlio returned to France after 
tlie political events of 1815. It was from his 
father, himself a composer, a professor at tlie 
Con8ervat(^)r.y of Naples, and first horn-player at 
the San Carlo Theatre, that Louis learned the 
rudiments of his art. Like many distinguished 
composers, he was a rc'niarkably good performer 
When only eight years old, he; went through 
thfi south of France, under the care of Hus-Des- 
forges, a celebrated violinist, astonishing every 
one by his precocious talent upon tire violin. At 
an early hour of the morning, our \o\mg virtuoso 
iniglit have been seen, principally in tlie small 
towns uuli a roll of paper under his arm, asmall 
pot of paste in one hand, and an enormous 
brusli in the other, going al)out and pasting up, 
here and there, the magnificent posters destined,. 
In the evening, to bring the public to the con- 
Cert, and their money into his protector's purse, 
for we must mention tliat if Clapisson shared 
tomfiTs""^''''" ^'"'''^' ^'^ ^^^ "°' participate in his 
The success achieved by the young mrtvoso 
attracted the notice of M. Hippolyte Sonnet, h 
distmguished artist, and author of the music of 
several ballets performed at that period at Bor- 
tZ'?' f^;,^."n"r' '°°k «n interest in the boy 
and taught Inm harmony. A short time after- 
guards Clapisson was admitted as violinist in the 
orchestra of the Grand Theatre. Feeling suffi! 
tiently learned in his art. dreaming of glory 
and as rich in liope as he was short of cash, tlie 
luture composer of " Fanchonette " made his 
entry into the French capital towards the end 

January. 1829. He Imd 60 francs to supply 

IVZ Tr'f ""'?' 'Ilf'^ '""'« «« the manager of 
hl.iric theatre should choose to confide to him 

e wl.n. ° f "". "P"'?- '^'"^^ '« 50 francs for 
the whole of one's capital ? 

Clapisson, however, thought himself a million- 
mie. Do we not all think the same when our 
hearty are filled with dreams of fame? It is 
only the rich who are robbed, we are told. I hi- 
Is an error. The first day after his arrival in 
i-aris, Clapisson discovered that 20 francs had 
fc 'Kln"f*°^'"' portmanteau, reducing hfs 
Capital to 30 francs. Ceding to a very natural 

boK-hH,, I ^ ""known thief, he suddenly re- 
W hlntf r"'' ^"^ ""y '° *■•»•»«' 1"S misfortune 
hote^ .^If « ^^ somewhere else than at the 
•■a mnn ,t ^"'■d«««=^. l"- tliought to himself, 
so^i" i oZ f ' "'i «f^^'.'«n'- breakfast for 40 
m,^;»i ^ ■i""'^""''*''" nV position, to be 
mpie economical, and not spend niore than half 

Srarbe''llT'f ?" POoh I no one wni, at 
nfn™ „;. "",i'° '■"]' "'« "f ""y breakfast when 

1 Have once swallowed it " 

to thH Ro,T'°">"§ "'"J"- cl'once conducted Mm 
of tl™ lT"i ^"^ ^''^"«°«- He saw a house 
?e..u „r «hf °'^T "Pl!?ar«nce. and without a 
Sil.Hd 'r ','i''2"'-« *^" '!'« *'"'"" ^^'-^s simply 
anp ehenri./ 1'^ "^1 ^'f."'" F"' a moment he 
nppreliended he should not be served well 

exS!","", "-'^^'''''sl'-oent of so moderate an 

••We •■ r fr^^^M'"'.' ^'''" ""1'»'"''< tlie waiter, 
the 00 'tvn^ii 1 .H"'^'''^i'"' '"s mind still full of 
•' ^i,^« ■ V ? "■'""'' ^""^ '«''^" '''"'™ from him, 

wthon«Jt-^"^'^""' '"'^^^«''«d the waiter. 
It 1 d?,H«H '"' ''"'' ^?."'«- Breakfast was served 
exc«lliu 7"':-V'elicncy. Clapisson found it 
«a« .0. l'^*""^ ""5 '•'*S:ret having entered a 
Hf t o ^ , "^ •'"■'"iH ';»» "8 so unpretending. 

t e^«.n,n, ' B<»-d««>ix, nay, that for 40 sous, 
tue) would not perhaps do them so well. 40 



sous was the price on which he had all along 
mentally fixed. Afterpicking a few grapes from 
a magnificent buncli that had been brought up 
as dessert, he asked for the bill, at thesametime 
getting ready his 40 sous, with 35 centimes for 
tlie waiter. The bill came to 23 francs, 75 
centimes ! We will not attempt to describe poor 
Clapisson's emotions. He felt as though a thun- 
derbolt had struck him. He went out without 
knowing whither he was going, when, by the 
greatest chance in the world, his eyes happened 
to fall upon, a poster, announcing tliat a place as 
violinist was' open to public competition at the 
Tlientre-Comte. Clapisson went home and be- 
gan practising his scales with the ardor of 
despair. The trial took place that very day'; and 
he was lucky enough to olitain the post, wlfich 
was worth a certainty of 600 francs a year. 
This sum was; no doubt, not enough to enable 
him to return and breakfast often at the con- 
founded Caffi de ParFs, but he could, at any rate, 
procure bread and cheese, till he obtained his 
much-desired libretto. It was a great deal to 
live, even hardly, with so fond a hopgf' 

Subsequently, in 1830, Habeneck took the 
young artist un_d_er his protection, and caused 
him to be admitted into his own violin-class. 
He recommended him also to Keicha, who gave 
him, gratuitously, private lessons. In 1883, 
Clapisson carried Off the second violin prize at 
tlie Conservatory. Heich, happeningto be taken 
ill, Clarisson did duty for him in his Composi- 
tion Class. He was greatly esteemed as a violin- 
ist. He filled successively the post of first violin 
at the Italiens, and of second violin at the Grand 
Opera. As we see, the young violinist of the 
Theatre Comte had risen rapidly in rank. But 
his success was not destined to stop here. In 
1835. he missed the first violin prize at the Con- 
servatoire by one vote only. Deeply annoyed 
he swore to renounce his instrument. He sold 
it. and devoted himself exclusively to dramatic 
composition, towards Avhich he felt naturally 
impelled. 

The' favorable reception accorded to six male 
vojal quartets, executed at the Societe des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire, by MM. Puig, D6rivir 
Ferd. Provost, and Alexis Dupont, and more 
especially, the success of the cv^llectioii of six 
pieces for two voices, entitled : •• Le Vieux Paris " 
procured for him the book of •' La Figurante" 
It had been first offered to Hippolyte Monpou 
who had refused it on account of the shortness 
of the time fixed for the composition: two 
months! Clapisson engaged to have hia music 
ready in the appointed time, tmder a penalty of 
20,000 francs. Had the penalty been a million 
he would not have hesitated. The authors of 
•' La Figurante," comic opera, in no less than 
five acts, were MM. Eugene Scribe and Dupiii 
The work was played atthe Opera-Comique, the 
24th August, 1838, by Roger, Leroy, Grignon 
Moreau-Saintl, Deslaudes, Mesdemoiselles Bossi 
and Jenny Colon. The composer achieved 
one of the greatest first successes known on the 
stnge. 

..^'j?P'sson wrote in'succession La Symphonie 
(1839) : La Perruche (1840) ; Le Pendu : Fr&re 
et .Mari (1841); Le Code noir(1842); Les Ber- 

^o''?.^'-'"'")""'""'^ (^^*5): ''i'^'^y ill Cornemuse 
(1846) ; Jeanne la Folle (for the Grand Opera 
1848); La Statue equestre (for 'Lyons, 1831)' 
Les Mystires d'Udolphe (1852) ; La Promise i 
Dans les Vignes, (1854) ; Le Coffret de Saint 
Dominique (drawing room opera, played in the 
^oil?v ^^^^> '• ^®s Amoureux de P6relle (Baden, 
1855) ; Fanchonette ; Le Syple (Baden, 1856) • 
Margot (1857); Les trois Nicolas (1858); and 
Madame Grdgoire (1860). Sum total: twenty 
works- for the stage. 

•• Fanchonette '' is Clapisson's eJief d'(etwre. 
Everything in this remarkable score is eleoant 
chaste, and melodious. The smallest pieces con- 
tain niceties of harmony and instrumentation, 
so delicate as to escape the masses though they 
I delight artists. On leaving after the first per- 



formance, M. Adoljihe Adain said to M. As 
Vialon : ' 

'"This is the first work Clapisson has given 
us since he has "been named a member of the 
Institute, and we may say of • Fanchonette ' what 
was said nearly forty years ago, when Boieldieu, 
who had just been received' at the Acadehiia 
desBeanx Arts, brought out • Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge:' •It is a magnificent installation- 
speech!' .... Clapisson has paid his footing 
nobly, and fortune, long averse, is now just 
towards hiiii." 

The following factdoes honor to the compose!*' 
of." Fanchonette." In 1865, there' was a report 
that he was about to come into an Immense for^ 
tune, though our extemporised Croesus himself 
was the last to believe such a chimera. Aftex' 
one day questioning him on the subject, Adolphe 
Adam said : " What the deuce would you do 
; with so much money?" •• My dear Sir," Clap- 
isson answered quickly, " DameFortune. as you 
know; has always looked at nie askant, but if 
such an impossibility should happen that she 
ever took it into her head to put me in the ranks 
of her favorites, my first care would be to build 
a large niansic^n, where I would daily entertain 
gratuitously two hundred poor musicians, t 
recollect having once gone three days without a 
meal, and I would endeavor to spai-e those who 
come after me such torture." 

Clapisson has written pieces for the piano | 
stringed quartets ; choruses for the Municipal 
Orpheon of Paris; and a large number of ro' 
manoes and melodies. He belonged to thd 
Institute since 1854. In 1861, he was appointed 
Professor of Written Harmony at the Conserva- 
tory of Music, as well as Curator of the CoUec 
tion of Instruments formed by him and pur- 
chased by the State. He died, almost suddenly, 
on the 19th March, in consequence of an impru' 
dent act on his own part. •'M. Clapisson," " 
observes M. Jouvin, of tlieMffaro, "belongs to 
no school, and. far from having a style, does not 
even possess a manner, a musical signature, by 
which his wo.ks niay be recognised. He was 
not able to giiin a place at the Opera, and cir- 
cumstances did not favor him very much at the 
Opera Comique. In my opinion, a tap of clear 
water, which no one has taken the precaution 
of turning off, possesses even more fecundity 
than M. Clapisson ; talent without originality 
constitutes the working musician but not the 
artist." - ■ 



THE GREAT SINGERS OF THE LAST' 
CENTURY. 



lOonolxutedt'l 

His purpose was frustrated by an invitation 
from tlie Queen of Spain. He repaired to Mad» 
rid, and found that his presence was required to 
sing for the demented king. His Majesty had 
liitlierto refused to take any part in public af- 
fairs, or even attend to his person. It was sup- 
posed that he might be roused frok his leth^irgV 
by music,- of which ho was particulariy fond. 
The remedy was very successful. Fariiielli be- 
came a great favorite with the king, whoconferred 
upon him the highest honors. Some say that 
he became Prime Minister at the Spanish Court, 
which IS perhaps going to far; but at all events 
he possessed the king's Jul 1 confidence, had ac- 
cess to the private apartments in the palace at 
all times, and enj.oyed the magnificent allow- 
ance yearly of £3,000. But though suddenly 
elevated over the heads of the proudest aristoc- 
racy in Europe, Farinelli contrived to' make few 
if indeed any, "enemies. His behavior under 
prosperity must therefore have been judicious 
and temperate ; y^t soiive murm Ured. 

Once he was going into, the king's room, and 
aii_old officer of the guard grumbled out, 
••Honors can be. heaped on siich scoundrels as 
this, while a poor soldier thirty years in the 
army, remains neglected." Farinelli told the 



«™*7T'-'T-^"_-r;r?":vTr^T^^e"T!?.;^f7-*-. 
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king that he had passed over a nientonous ser 
Vilnt,and procured a regiment fonthe old officer. 
Others again were eager to express their adtni- 
Mtion; Farinelli once ordered a splendid suite 
o^ clothes of velr cbstly material. The tailor 
refused all payment and asked in return what 
he said was fit only for monarchs, namely, a 
son"- from Farinelli. The great artiste, Inghly 
gratified, sung his best' for the enraptured 
tradesman and put double the amount of Ins 
bill into the tailor's hand. After the death of 
Philip v., Farinelli maintained his post at the 
Spanish Court under Ferdinand VI. This mon- 
arch was induced- to: establish an opera, which 
tinder the directorship of Farinelli sOQri attained 
a flourishing condition. Charles 11^., however, 
Ferdinand's successor; dispensed' with Farinelli's 
services, and ordered liim to quit Spain. 

This monarch had tt regular dislike for music,, 
arid hushed its tones within the precincts of the 
palace. In consideration of Farririelli's length- 
ened engagement— twenty four years— he was' 
permitted to retain his pension. The king, how- 
ever, was determined to make the singer always 
sensible of his dependence by forbidding, him to 
teside in any country except Italy, or any of its 
towns except Bologna. 

The remainder of Farinelli's days were passed 
In retirement. He amused himself with the 
charms of song ; and when he had ceased to toy 
■With these, he gave himself up to performing on 
his piano-fortes. Of such he had collected a 
good many, calling them after the leading paint- 
ers of Italy, and making therii occupy corres- 
" ponding places in his favor. He also carried on 
ft constant correspondence with the celebrated 
MetastKsio, the Shaksyieare of the Italian lyric 
stage, who from the very first was an enthusias- 
tic admirer of Farinelli and early predicted his 
musical triumphs. Farinelli's closing years 
Were tinged with the melancholy arising from 
what to any Italian was as severe and depress- 
ing as exile itself, namely, baj:iishment from the 
scene of his best and happiest days. 

The tone of his letters to Metastasio, and the 
old poet's anodyne sympathy show the depth in 
heart to which this sort of poignant sorrow had 
penetrated. It does not appear, however, that 
such hourly disquietude exercised any abridge- 
ment over his life, as his death did riot take 
place until he was seventy-seven years of age. 
He was naturally of an iron constitution, the 
result no doubt, of that firmly compacted organ- 
ization' evidenced in the performance of the as- 
tonishing feats in singing with which he inauga- 
fated his professional career; But though these 
alone could not substantiate his claim to emi- 
nence, yet they at least prbve his power of vocal 
sustentation. As regards the difficulties of exe- 
cution involved in these hi-dvura songs, they are 
such as are quite attainable by even the ordi- 
nary professionals of our day. Yet still the ac- 
counts which we have of Farinelli, and that, too, 
from the best judges a;t the time, justify the 
opinion that in richness of quality, truth of tone, 
power of exciting the feelings — that in volume 
arid the perfect subjection of the organ to, the 
will oif the singer, FHrinelli's voice never has 
been, possibly never will be, surpassed, if ever 
equalled. It was a curious turn then in his for- 
tune— some would call itmisfortune-^that"for so 
lorig a time he should have been doomed to a 
cornparative suspension of his great vocal 
powers. „ 

Daring, his residence in Spain he was, for ten 
years, allowed to do nothing else than to sing 
daily the same four airs for the king. Farinelli, 
ho\\'ever, being a man of eftlarged and culti- 
vated uriderstanding, found, no doubt, much to 
employ his leisure hours. His salary at the Court 
was far superior to that which, taking into con- 
sideration all the uncertainties of even the most 
brilliant professional life, together with its reck- 
less extravagance, he could earn by constant 
employinent at the opera. He probably felt 
this ; and -beirig naturally of an easy tempera 



irierit, remained satisfied. Besides, likej most 
men' possessed' of genuine power, he did not 
£Vince that, morbid desire after display and pub- 
licity which are too frequently the concomi- 
tants of mere pretence. 

The foregoing^are the principal singers of the 
last century. There can be no doubt that, in 
some respects, many of them have never been 
equalled." Their superiority may have been oc- 
casionally the result of physical conformation ; 
thus Banti, of whom we shall say a word pres- 
ently, bequeathed her layrnx to the municipal 
authorities of Bologna. It was found to be of 
enormous size, and was placed in a glass vial to 
be preserved in . the usual way. The qualities in 
the voices of the eighteenth appear compara- 
tively aijsent from those of the 19th century — 
flexibility and sustaining power. The decline 
of botli of these may, perhaps, be traceable to 
sorrie of the more recent composers ; whose mu- 
sic, presenting none of the difficulties of execu- 
tion inseparable from the classical style, affords 
singers the temptation of neglecting to cultivate 
agility in the vocal organ. 

In sustaining power we are deficient likewise, 
and the cause perhaps is this : the richness of 
modern instrumention, consequent on the im- 
provement and multiplication of musical instru- 
ments, and the imitation of such models as 
those of Beethoven and Mozart, have betrayed 
composers into the snare of exaggerating the 
proportion of the orchestral score. This pro- 
duces that cataract of sound to be heard above 
which necessitates so constant a strain on the 
voice as must produce premature decay. But 
to follow up this subject would bring us into 
quite a different track of inquiry from that we 
have been pursuing. 

■We shall, therefore, conclude ■\vith a brief 
mention of the remaining celebrities. Lavinia 
Fenton, the famous Polly Peachum, was a 
charming singer in the ballad style. She was a 
still more charming girl, and made conquests to 
no end. At last she yielded to the amorous 
voice of the Duke of Bolton who made her 
Duchess of Bolton ; that is married her after his 
wife's decease. In reference to this affair, which 
caused great scandal. Swift coarsely writes, 
" The Duke of Bolton has run away with Polly 
Peachum, having settled four hundred a year 
during pleasure, and upon disagreement two 
hundred more," Mrs. Clive deserves notice 
rather for her acting than for her singing. The 
latter passable in ballads, was intolerable in any- 
thing beyond these. 

Superior both in. voice and musical education 
was Miss Arne, afterwards the wife of Colly Gib- 
ber. She was sister to the famous Dr. Arne, 
who soon rose into eminence as a composer of 
operas. In these he displayed considerable ar- 
tistic skill as well as originality in melody. 
The piece that entitles him to his highest com- 
mendation is the mnsicin Milton's "Comus." 
Arne married a young lady who had already 
shown herself an accomplished vocalist. Miss 
Cecelia 'Young. She was an excellent musician, 
and had been a pupil of the famous Gemini- 
ani. She was a constant performer in Handel's 
oratories with John Beard. He had a splendid 
tenor voice, and succeeded not only in music, 
but in 16 ve. having won the hand of Lady Hen- 
rietta Herbert, widow of Lord Edward Herbert, 
and daughter of Lord 'Waldegrave. Surviving 
his wife, he married a daughter of Rich, and 
subsequently became one of the proprietors and 
managers of Covent Garden. On his retirement 
from the stage he spent his closing years in opu- 
lence. Beard had a rival, one Lowe. Had this 
man been a musician he would have far eclipsed 
Beard, and probably would have been one of the 
finest singers in Europe at the time. Giving 
the names merely of Storace, Grouch, Bannister. 
Quadagni. Mellico, Cecelia Davies (called in 
Italy, L'ingledna), Pacchiorotti, Kubinelli, Mar- 
chesi, and Chantilly, better known as Madame 
Favart, we come to three female singers who 



created a great sensation — Madame Mara, Banti, 
and Mrs. Billington. 

Madadanie Mara was the daughter of Herr 
Schmaling. Her father, in endeavoring to bring 
her under the notice of Frederick at Berliri, wa8 
mortified to find that the court singer, Morellij 
had reported unfavorably of her. "She sings 
like a German," said Morelli. " I'd as soon have 
the neighing of my horse," rejoined the king. 
Morelli, however, was no musician, indeed a mail 
of no education whatever, having been originally ■ 
an under servant in Lord Cowper's household. 
Schmaling's daughter soon-triumphed over Morel- 
lis malice, and became a distinguished artUte, 
She married Mara, a worthless dissipated charac- 
ter belonging to the Berlin orchestra, and eloped 
afterwards with a flute-player' called Plorio, 
Madame Mara was a good deal before the London 
public and Avas well received'. In Paris, she pro- 
duced a ferment of enthusiasm, and the notorious 
rivalry between the Maratistes and Tooistes. 
The former were her own patrons, and the lattei' 
those of Madame Todi, a Portuguese singer. A 
gentleman at the time being once asked which 
he preferred, replied, " Ah monsieur, c'est bien« , 
t6t dit." 

Mrs Billington (formerly Miss Weichsell) had 
a brilliant career both in London and Naples. 
Her voice was deficient in volume, though she 
always made the best of it, and was a judicious 
actress. She had no great predilection for the 
stage, from which she retired at a very early pe^ 
riod, though on her arrival at Naples, and sub- 
sequently in London, she virtually rescinded this 
re.soluti<m. Mrs. Billington is so far memorable 
in the annals of our musical drama as having 
appeared in " Clemenza di Tito." the first of the 
works of the great Mozart brought out in London, 
At this period came into notice another artiste 
of much celebrity, Madame Banii. • She was the 
daughter of Georgi, a 'Venetian gondolier, and 
rose to eminence from the lowly avocation of 
first a street and then a tavern singer. In Paris 
she enchanted everybody, and her singing jiro- 
duced in London a similar effect. With us £100 
yearly was deducted from her salary to pay for 
musical instruction. She had three distin- 
guished preceptors, Sacchini, Piozzi, (well known 
as Mrs. Thrales' second husband), and Abel. 
None of these could overcome Banti's indisposi- 
tion to submit to the drudgery of leaching- 
they were forced, therefore, to abandon her to 
her careless and indolent disposition. 'With all 
her want of musical knowledge, Banti, however, 
relied — and with astonishing success,— on na- . 
ture. Quite unable to read music, her genius 
bore her aloft over all difficulties. She put nil 
that heard her into raptures. Her voice possessed 
fine compass and in the intermediate notes extra- 
ordinary power. Banti's superb qualities as a 
vocalist were the result of organization, as lu^i' 
present to the Bolognese, already noticed, would 
seem to indicate. After her were Crassini, Cata- 
lani, and others-; but though born in the eigh- 
teenth, they belong, as regards performance, to 
the nineteenth century. 

"We close our catalogue with a name that may 
he written in letters of gold on the page of mu- 
sical history— that of Oaffarelli, His real mime 
was Gaetano Majorario. He was born in 1703, 
and was the son of a Neapolitan peasant. Lika 
all the distinguished singers of that time, he 
visited London, where, however, ho did not 
make a very great inipressi(m, owing, as some 
have thought, to the fact that he came after 
Farinelli, who had recently left England for the 
Spanish Court. The true cause of his not singing 
to advantage in London was constant indisposi- 
tion. As regards any comparison unfavArable 
to himself with Farinelli, it had been said by 
Porpora, who was the instructor of both, that 
Caffarelli was the superior vocalist. Caffarelli, 
endued with the shyness so often a concninitant 
of genius, was frequently pronounced a failure 
or considered capricious, when the real inttueuce 
at work was bashf ulness. 
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A royal personage once went behind tlie 
scenes and told CnSiirelli that his wife would al- 
low no singer to be capable of pleasing her ex- 
tept Fiirinelli. '' Now Cuffarelli," said the 
prince, clapping him on the shoulder, " do exert 
yourself and cure the princess of this prejudice." 
" Sir," replied the nettled Catfarelli, " Her High- 
bess shall to niglit liPar two Farinellis in one." 
IBarrick said of CniSarelli, that "though old (over 
sixty) he has pleased me more than all the sin- 
gers I ever heard." Caflarelli died at Naples in 
1788, in his eightieth yeals He lived tljere in 
great splendor in the magnificent mansion 
Which he had built for himself out of the fortune 
\V6 had amassed. His large professional gains 
Are an earnest of his having realized the expec 
tations of his discriminating preceptor.. The 
fame thus predicted and won supplies a justifi- 
crtion of the curious mode of instrnction adopted 
by his instructor. CaflRirelli, for five years sang 
hotliing but a set of scales written down on one 
sheet of paper. The pupil finding in the sixth 
year his patience begining to give way, inquired 
of his master as to when it was likely that he 
would get beyond the rudiments of his art. 
"Young man," said Porpora, "you are the 
greatest singer in the world." 



FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 



The sixth volume of Burke's writing is out. 
It is made up of the letlersof the great states- 
Jnan upon political topics,-the most important of 
which is the fourth of his letters, " On a Regi- 
ci-^e Peace." 

Mr. Dicken's " Mutual Friend " is being 
" done " into French. The translator in one 
place converts the phrase, " He puts on 'his pea 
jacket," into " H met sa jaquette H la purie de 
poitl" ^ 

Rev. S. R. Brown, missionary to Japan, whose 
mother wrote the hymn, " I love to steal awhile 
away, etc ," lias translated the Gospel of Mat- 
thew into Japanese. 

James Martineau'a essays are being repro- 
duced in this country. In the articles on '.' Na- 
ture and God," Sciencej Ne cience, and Faith," 
" Mansel's Limits of Religious Thought," "Cere- 
bral Psychology,'" and " Revelutioh," will be 
found a very thorough discussion of the pliilo- 
Bophical questions which have in the last gener- 
ation become involved in tlie religious contro- 
versies of the times. 

Among forthcoming books is a Spurgeon jest 
book, " Anecdotes and Stories of the Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, now first collected and arranged." 
This must not take to itself the credij of being 
the earliest clerical budget of wit. There was 
a "Sterne's Convivial Jester, or That's Your- 
self ;" and a very favorite volume with our fore- 
fathers was "Ecclesiastical Transactions, or a 
Collection of Reyi rend Jokes." 

Tennyson says America is too unquiet a coun- 
try for him to visit.' Ho don't like, moreover, 
the way the war closed. 

An autograph of Tasso wns sold lately in Pa- 
ris. It bears the date of March 2, 1570, wlicn 
the poet was twenty-six pears old, and is simply 
a pawn\)roker's pledge, worded as follows : " 1, 
the undersigned, acknowledge to have received 
from Abraham Levy twenty -five livres, for 
which sum I have pledged a sword of my father, 
six shirts, oiid two silver spoons." 

We have a new volume of M. Renan's novel. 



"The origin of Christianity." It has all the 
charms, and all the imperfections of the first 
volume, but I scarcely think it will be attacked 
with as much vehemence as the latter. One of 
the best writers who replied to the latter has 
been asked if he intended to take up his pen 
again. No, he replied. I look with compara- 
tive indifference upon the attack made on the 
Apostles. I am like a Russian, who, after seeing 
a scoundrel fire a pistol at the' Emperor, scarcely 
turns his head to seethe same rogue throw a 
snow-ball at a Grand. Duke. This new volume 
— and this, indeed, is the fault of the whole 
work — satisfies nobody. Christians detest it for 
its infidelity. Sceptics despise it because it 
does not go far enough, and tliey add — not with- 
out great truth — Volney said all things M. Re- 
nan says, and a great many more, and the for- 
mer said them- a great deal better. The truth 
is, M. Renan's mind can't make up an opinion 
on any subject. It takes him six months to de- 
cide upon change of lodgings. It would take 
him forever to make up his mind, consequently 
in these and all other matters of pi'actical life — 
he afiTects the utmost contempt for practical life 
— his wife decides for him. She selects lodg- 
ings, the clothes he wears, the food he eats, the 
country village where they spend the summer, 
in fine everything connected' with him. He 
only thinks and studies. His negligence of dress 
gives her a great deal of trouble. He has been 
seen going down the street without a cravat 
around his neck, and as for tying his shoes he 
never thinks of such a thing. He is a very 
hearty eater, and eats every thing set before him, 
without asking more than one question — "Is 
there enough?" for he requires a great deal, 
and he is one of those men who can set down to 
intellectual labor with their paunch full of food. 
This, however, will not astonish you when you 
are told he is a Breton. These Welchmen of 
France, like their brethren across the channel, 
are people of thick blood and slow brain. A few 
pounds more or less of food to digest does not 
relax the slothful current of their blood. It 
creeps on at its old snail's pace, and digestion is 
accomplished without interrupting any other 
portion of the organism's play. He requires a 
good deal of sleep. He lives in a quarter of Pa- 
ris where this luxury of thick blood may be in- 
dulged — and I pray you to believe, in this day, 
when every street has at least one line of oninir 
buses and is traversed by legions of hacks and 
private carriages, quiet sleep is to be enjoyed in 
only a few streets, such as the Rue Vanneau, 
wliere he lives. 



FOREIGN ITEMS OF INTEREST. 



Dore is at present finishing ;i series of designs" 
for La Ffmtaine's Fables, whicli Messrs. 
Huchette will issue very shortly. Dofe says 
that he knows very well himself how ruinous to 
his fame is this extreme fertility, but lie avers 
that he has no help for it. While he is elabo- 
ntting one picture, fifty designs suggest them-' 
selves to him ; and it is a habit with him to put 
theni instantly on paper, and the booksellers 
pers'.st in buying these and publishing them. 
The only English artist that Dore acknowledges 
he has beneiitted by is John Martin. Hplman 
Hunt's figure of Christ occurs frequently ttiroiigh- 
out the New Testament, and there is a Ger- 
man issue of Baron Munchansen which con- 
tains most of the designs in Dore's edition of 
that work. 



Tennyson Is 53 years old ; has a weak voice 
and shuffling gait; wears glasses most of the 
time ; generally dresses in gray clothes ; has & 
melancholy, ruminating voice ; and wears, when 
his features are in repose, an expression of das' 
siual, habitual sadness. 

M. Ponsard, the author of a new and very 
successful play just 'broaght out in Paris, occa* 
pied an obscure seat in the back of a private box 
during the first performance of the piece, and 
the andience was first made aware of his pres' 
ence by a shower of kisses bestowed upon him 
by his wife when the uproarous applause decided 
the success of the drama. The audience present 
on the occasion was one of the most brilliant 
ever assembled in Paris, including the Emperor, 
the Empress, Prince HohenzoUern, Prince Napo' 
leon. Princesses Clothilde and Mathilde, Count 
and Countess Walewski, General Fleury, twenty 
of the most notable of the Jockey Clulj. the entire 
press, the two Dumns, Jules Janin, Theophile 
Gautier, Nisard, Emile Augier, and the greate* 
part of the French Academy, 

A Paris correspondent of the Independent 
Beige, speaking of the last work of Bellangej 
" La Garde meurt," now seen in the Exhibition, 
narrates the following: — "That picture Was 
painted by the artist when almost in the gasp 
of deatli. One morninsr, on awaking after ail 
agitated night, he remarked to his wife and son, 
'I have been dreaming of nothing but battles 
and cavalry charges ; ot Waterloo especially.' 
Then surmounting his difficulties, he had his 
palette prepared, and taking a canvas he com- 
menced painting, without even first making & 
sketcli. In a week the work was finished. Oil 
"the ,20tli March, before sending the work to the 
Exhibition, he had it brought to the side of the 
bed where he lay, and which he was not agaia 
, to leave. On the 10th April he< had ceased to 
live." 

Thohias Carlyle always walks out before 
retiring to bed, trusting to an enormous knotted 
stick as an excalibur against the garroters. 
Occasionally he may be seen on horseback ; and 
the goo^ Chelsea folk tell how he grooms his 
ownliorse, keeping it in a stable on an odd piece 
of waste ground, among donkeys, cows, and geese, 
who have also their abodes there, and from the 
crazy gateway of wliich he issues forth, always 
unattended, sitting erect in the saddle like a 
skeleton guardsman. He knows but one or two 
personally in his neighborhood, and the only 
neighbors he is ever seen to speak to are the 
children. The keeper of a small confectioner's 
shop, iiear the river side, tells with delight lipw , 
he will call upon her for extravagant quantities 
of cheap sweatmeats, with which he will some- 
tiniies stop and load the laps of a little group of 
poor children in some of the purlieus of Law- 
rence street. He is very sensitive to street 
noises, and will try on the organ grinders first a 
bribe, but, if that is unsuccessfiil, more forcible 
arguments, to induce them to pass on. He con> 
plained, also, of a neighbor's hens that " they 
would neither hatch in p^ce, nor let him." . 

This is the cry of rapture \yliich a distinguished 
French writer, M. Taine, raises after contenipltu 
tion of the young ladles of England : — ""^Nothing 
more simple than the young- girls ; among love- 
ly things there are few so lovely in the world .j 
well-shaped, strong, sure of themselveSjjSo thorT 
ouglily sound and open, so exempt fronKopquetryi 
Impossible unless one has seen it to imagine this 
freshness, this innocence. Many of them are 
flowers — flowers jjist bursting into bloonit- only 
the morning rose with its pure and ^eliglitl'ul 
tints, with its petals studded ivith dew-jjfops, 
can give an idea of it ; far in advance this-oiPthe 
luauty of the South, with-its distinct, finished, 
fixed outlines, vconstitutlng a definite design ; 
here all reminds us of the fragility, delicacy, and 
cuutinual flow of life ; eyes full of candor, blue 



